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Whither the Junior High School 


GERTRUDE NOAR 
National Director of Education, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
KA 

HIS EVALUATION of the Junior High School of today and 

prediction regarding what it might or should be like tomor- 
row, is based upon some assumptions about education. Stated in 
oversimplified terms, the first of these is that the objective of 
education is to enable the individual to live more happily and 
more successfully with himself and others. 

The second is that American education is not a race to select a 
winner. 

The third assumption is that democracy is unique in that the 
individual has significance, is important and has the chance to 
become something of his own choosing. 

A fourth one is that American education is an instrument 
designed and supported by the state and the people to preserve 
and improve democratic government and the democratic way of 
life. Everyone has to be educated to some degree to achieve that 
goal. 

A fifth assumption is that American society is dynamic, not 
static. Moreover, the rate of change has increased enormously 
in the last twenty-five years and the pace is still increasing. We 
can hardly plan fast enough for the foreseeable future, let alone 
that in which children just being born, will live. We are certain, 
therefore, only of change itself, and of those basic emotional 
human needs common to all mankind, which do not change. We 
do not know the specific needs of the social order for which we are 
to prepare our children and youth. 

We cannot include the assumption that the Junior High School 
of today is adequate and will be adequate for the future. Already 
different basic structures and plans of organization have been 
described by the Secondary School Principals Association’s Com- 
mission on utilization of staff, in their pamphlet, “Images of the 
Future.” In all probability, these plans will affect the very life 
and work of the Junior High School, tomorrow. 

A sixth assumption is that the school exists not for the princi- 
pal or the teachers, but for the child. Its sole purpose is to help 
him to become an effective citizen of our democracy and to fulfill 
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his unknown potential, “that he may become what he, his parents 
and his teachers dream of his becoming.” 

A final assumption is that learning is not solely dependent on 
books or on instruction. It is accomplished through those and 
other experiences—the use of the word “symbol,” vicarious ex- 
periences and direct experiences. It is accomplished most easily 
when the learner knows the goals, has identified with them and is 
motivated by the desire to please and succeed. 

If these assumptions are accepted, the Junior High School can 
be examined in their light. It is part of the American twelve-year 
system of public education, but like a middle child in a family, 
it has had a particularly hard role to play. On the one hand, it 
is urged from within and without to be like, to do the same things 
as the older sibling (the Senior High Schooi). On the other hand, 
it hankers for the less responsibile and more favored position in 
the family of the youngest sibling (the elementary school). These 
two pulls must be resolved, not by the Senior High School or the 
elementary school, but by the Junior High School itself. Failure 
to resolve the conflict is one reason why the Junior High School 
has not acquired complete maturity. 

The first step to be taken by the Junior High School leaders is 
development of a three-year curriculum to replace one still adhered 
to in many places, two-thirds of which is in the elementary tradi- 
tion and one-third in the senior high school tradition, neither of 
which quite accomplishes the purposes of the Junior High School. 
The Junior High School must look for a three-year program de- 
veloped around the specific needs of early adolescents rather than 
the need of the Senior High School teachers for children with 
certain specific items of information and specific study skills. 

Obviously, the needs to be met are the emotional needs com- 
mon to all people at all ages and the needs which are attached to 
developmental tasks. Complete discussion of emotional needs is 
not within the purview of this paper. It will suffice to remind the 
reader that in the first place, Junior High School children have 
very great need to belong, to be liked, accepted, needed, wanted. 
Without satisfaction of this need, individuals have been known to 
wither. Moreover, deprivation in any degree, blocks learning by 
creating anxiety and a concept of self as unlovable. Self hatred 
and feelings of inferiority block the way to liking others and to 
acceptable behavior toward them. 

In the second place, Junior High School children have very 
great need for continuous achievement and accomplishment. To 
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satisfy this need will require the school to look carefully at its 
habit of giving many children tasks to do which are beyond them. 
Teachers must come to realize that failure is destructive. It “rocks 
the very insides out of children.” Lack of satisfaction in this area 
again creates anxiety and a concept of self as one who cannot 
succeed. Since the individual behaves as he perceives himself to 
be, the child who fails too often reacts to learning tasks by saying, 
“I can’t” and his effort is blocked. 

Although there are other areas of emotional need at which the 
school must look, the only other one that needs to be noted here is 
that of fun and adventure. In this connection the school must 
look at its activity program and particularly at the activities pro- 
vided for children who are having difficulty with school work. 
There seems to be a return to the practice of depriving these 
children of fun in order to make them spend more time with 
lessons. When life is too dull, children react with hostility. More- 
over, fun and adventure need to become part of the learning ex- 
periences in the Junior High School. Long ago we moved away 
from the idea that learning must be unpleasant and hard. 

The specific needs which result from physical and mental 
growth processes in early adolescence are of very great importance 
in the Junior High School. Between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
every youngster must begin to separate himself from his parents 
and other adults if he is to become an independent, mature human 
being. The need to emancipate results in increased conflict at 
home and in school. Unless this conflict can be lessened, it, too, 
creates anxiety which frequently blocks learning. The Junior 
High School has not yet seen this as the reason for devising class- 
room methods and an over-all school program in which youngsters 
have the opportunity to participate in making decisions and in 
planning, to some extent, what they shall study, how they shall 
behave and in what activities they shall engage. 

Making heterosexual adjustments, though an acute need in early 
adolescence, is still not clearly understood by many Junior High 
School teachers nor ministered to by the program. One of the 
areas in which so much could be accomplished, namely, the practi- 
cal arts, is, for the most part, still developed as special activities 
for groups segregated by sex. Although the need for sex education 
has long been obvious, the hygiene program in most schools is 
without it. Although understanding and accepting self and others 
is of critical importance, social studies and science programs do 
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not yet generally include units on growing up, on mental health, 
on interpersonal and intergroup relations. 

The trend backward to more intensive subject matter courses 
is, in some measure, affecting the social studies work in the Junior 
High School. Instead of units dealing with community and the 
social problems of our society, more straight history courses are 
being required. Rarely does study of the facts of history minister 
to the adolescents’ need for making an adjustment to the society 
in which he lives. 

Where the school still requires skilled craftsmanship and a regi- 
mented program in the practical arts field in order that a few 
children shall develop skills demanded by the Senior High School 
Industrial and Home Arts Departments, the program must be 
examined in terms of what it is not doing to provide satisfaction 
of the need which early adolescents have, of looking at the working 
world and at self in relation to it. 

Many people are confused with respect to the kind of climate 
which does and should prevade the Junior High School of today 
and tomorrow. Certainly it needs to be purposeful and it will be 
more so when the children participate in determining their goals 
and procedures. Certainly it must be orderly and quiet. This 
goes along with purpose and does not negate the necessity of per- 
missiveness. There is confusion concerning the meaning of the 
word permissive. It relates to giving children the right to be 
creative, to be different, to think, to explore. It supersedes regi- 
mentation, uniformity, silence and emphasis on unthinking obedi- 
ence, rote learning and regimented drills. Certainly the entire 
school needs to be pervaded with an atmosphere of success. Teach- 
ers and children need to be “on the same side,” striving together 
to discover the uniqueness of each child and to bring to flower the 
best in him. 

What kinds of children would be produced by Junior High 
Schools based upon the assumptions and proposals developed in 
the preceding paragraphs? They would be more emotionally stable, 
more aware of the proprieties, more self confident, more able to 
relate positively to agemates and adults. They would have less 
anxiety and less hostility. They would be aware of the values 
which govern the good life, able to act in accordance with more of 
those values, and they would have less value conflict to disturb the 
tenor of their young lives. More of them would know themselves, 
like themselves, be at peace with themselves. Most of them would 
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be able to identify their problems, define their objectives, develop 
a plan and know how to carry out the plans made by themselves 
and others. Nearly all would be possessed, in some measure, of the 
skills needed to find and mobilize facts, recognizing the importance 
of books for this purpose, but knowing also that no single book 
has all the facts and that pictures, films, the radio, television, 
things, places, magazines, the press and live people are also legiti- 
mate sources to be used to get information. They all would be 
able to communicate their thoughts more fully and accurately in 
speech—some in writing. 

What are not likely to be the outcomes of this or any other 
kind of Junior High School program? All ninth grade graduates 
will not be able to read at the so-called tenth grade level. All the 
children will not be interested in what the teachers of the Junior 
and the Senior High School want them to be. All of them will 
not be middle-class people nor will they all have accepted the 
middle-class way of life and its values. In fact, all of them will 
not be motivated by the powerful drive for social mobility. Cer- 
tainly they will not all be obedient, docile, submissive and con- 
forming individuals. 

What do the Junior High School teachers, principals, coordi- 
nators, supervisors and counselors want? If they value independ- 
ence, they will set up in their schools conditions of living and 
jearning which make for uniqueness, for self direction, for self 
initiated learning. But do they value independence? 

If the Junior High instructional personnel value creativity, 
they will set up teaching-learning situations in which pupils will 
be free to construct, draw, paint, cook, think, imagine, write and 
talk—expressing themselves rather than repeating the words and 
ideas of teachers and textbook writers. But do they value creativi- 
ty? 

If the Junior High School people value good human relations— 
person to person across group line, they will set up herterogene- 
ous schools and classes, providing for small group work within 
classrooms so that children can learn from experience that human 
differences are good, make for rich living, and are not valid reasons 
for rejection. But do they even understand, let alone value good 
human relations education 

If the Junior High School teachers and counselors, have clear 
ideas about the self-concept—how and when it is formed and its 
relationship to learning and behavior, they will cease “putting 
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children in their place,” breaking their spirits and wills, using 
ridicule and sarcasm to make them ashamed, whipping them with 
failure to make them hate themselves. Instead they will learn to 
say, “I like you very much” and “I’m here to help you.” More- 
over, they will give to each, learning tasks within the possibility 
of accomplishment, not forgetting the necessity of challenging and 
stretching the growing minds and bodies, knowing that accomplish- 
ment helps the individual to like himself. 

How can the Junior High School of today move toward the 
school of tomorrow? A program of in-service education is the first 
essential. The content of faculty meetings and discussion groups 
must include the philosophy of Junior High School education, the 
emotional needs and how to meet them, the developmental tasks 
and the changes in curriculum they require. Departmental and 
grade level groups neeed to examine course content to eliminate 
what no longer functions and add what is now required. A variety 
of methods need to be tried out, evaluated, modified and tried 
again. New materials need to be secured in large quantities, on 
a wide range of difficulties and placed at the disposal of children 
in their classrooms. Relevant courses and workshops need to be 
demanded from colleges and universities. 

And finally, to develop the kind of Junior High School required 
to meet the demands of the American people, the teachers and 
their leaders need to see the significance of their own service, to 
value themselves, to proclaim their commitment to Democracy and 
to dedicate themselves to their task. 

The kind of Junior High School envisioned here has a relation- 
ship to the challenge contained in the Rockefeller Report, “The 
Pursuit of Excellence.” In it is the following statement: “Society 
as a whole must come to the aid of the individual—finding ways 
to identify him as a unique person, and to place him alongside his 
fellow men in ways which will not inhibit or destroy his individual- 
ity. Upon the solution of this problem depends our survival and 
fulfillment not just as a nation, but as a nation of free individuals.” 











The Teacher in the Junior High School 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
Professor of Education, The University of Oonnecticut 


KA 
INTRODUCTION 

ROM THE VERY beginning of the junior high schol move- 

ment, much of the literature on the subject of the junior high 
school has been devoted to administrative practices. For instance, 
the literature has been directed toward grade organization, ability 
grouping, promotion by subjects, schedule making, and similar 
aspects of administration. There is no question but that the ad- 
ministrative practices in the junior high school are important. 

It is unfortunate, however, that our concern with administra- 
tive practices has overshadowed the importance of what takes place 
in the classroom. The nature of the teaching-learning situation, 
far more than the details of administration, determines the effective- 
ness of the educational program for boys and girls. What happens 
when teachers and pupils work together in learning situations, 
rather than administrative devices, determines the effectiveness of 
the junior high school program. Administration is important pri- 
marily because it provides the setting in which learning takes place. 

The teacher is the most important factor in the teaching-learn- 
ing situation. It is he who provides the motivation for learning, 
does the intial planning, establishes the framework in which learn- 
ing activites are developed, and works with pupils in bringing 
learning activities to an effective conclusion. It is important, there- 
fore, for the teacher to have a thorough understanding of the 
functions of the junior high school, and it is he who has the major 
responsibility for achieving them. The way in which the teacher 
proceeds with the development of the teaching-learning situation, 
rather than any particular administrative practice, is the most 
important factor in implementing the basic philosophy of the 
junior high school. 


Tue TEACHER AND INTEGRATION 

In the implementation of the integration function, much at- 
tention has been given to unified studies, core curriculum, block 
scheduling, and similar practices for bringing about better correla- 
tion between various subjects. There is no question but that 
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these practices have contributed much toward improving integra- 
tion in the junior high school program. There are many specific 
things, however, that the teacher can do to further implement this 
function. 

The best example of the teacher’s contribution to better in- 
tegration in the curriculum may be found in the language arts. 
Regardless of the teacher’s subject, he should assume responsibili- 
ty for teaching the basic language skills. For instance, every teacher 
should be responsible for teaching the spelling of words peculiar 
to his subject; he should have pupils broaden their vocabulary as 
related to his subject; he should capitalize on opportunities for oral 
activities; and he should give careful attention to skills in written 
expression. Furthermore, there should be close correlation between 
the work in such subjects as English and social studies, art and 
homemaking, music and history, art and industrial arts, science 
and industrial arts, and mathematics and science. 

The teacher’s first step toward integration is to become in- 
formed about the content of subjects other than his own. He should 
be thoroughly familiar with the courses of study or curriculum 
guides for other subjects in curriculum. He should examine 
the textbooks and other learning materials in other subjects. Visit- 
ation to other classes would give him an insight into the methods 
that are employed by other teachers. In other words, he should 
avail himself of every opportunity to become well informed con- 
cerning the nature and content of all subjects in the school curric- 
ulum. 

As a further step toward integration, there needs to be much 
cooperative planning of learning activities by teachers of various 
subjects. As an example, the teacher of English needs to know 
about the learning activities in social studies, mathematics, science, 
art, and music. In some junior high schools, a cooperative plan- 
ning period for teachers has been set aside either before school, 
after school, or at some time during the school day. During this 
period, teachers for a given grade meet to discuss the activities that 
they are planning in their respective subjects. In schools that do 
not have a period for cooperative planning, teachers of all subjects 
may do much informal cooperative planning. Unless there is ade- 
quate provision for cooperative planning by teachers, it is difficult 
to bring about adequate integration of learning activities between 
the various subjects. 
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THE TEACHER AND EXPLORATION 


In the early junior high schools, it was the point of view that 
there should be certain courses that were clearly designated as 
“exploratory.” Most early junior high schools had exploratory 
courses in foreign languages, industrial arts, and homemaking. 
Sometimes there were general exploratory courses which gave 
pupils a brief experience in three or four different subject areas. 

Although the course organization may have some bearing on 
exploration, the most important factor is the teacher’s approach 
to the teaching-learning situation. Unless the teacher himself 
recognizes his responsibility for exploration and has some under- 
standing of how to implement this function, course organization 
and content will do little to provide exploratory experiences. The 
teacher needs to know his pupils exceedingly well. He should be 
acquainted with their achievement in previous subjects; he should 
know something about the extraclass activities that they have 
participated in; and he should be aware of the particular interests 
and talents of individual pupils. The teaching-learning situation 
should then be planned so that it is sufficiently flexible for pupils 
to pursue those interests. It is flexibility in the teaching-learning 
situation rather than course organization and content which is 
important in implementing the exploration function. 

Exploration is not limited to a few courses in the curriculum. 
Rather, it extends throughout the entire curriculum and into all 
extraclass activities. Wherever pupils participate in a learning 
situation, there should be opportunities for exploration. The im- 
plementation of the exploration function, therefore, depends pri- 
marily upon the teacher’s willingness to provide exploratory ex- 
periences and his skill in planning and carrying on flexible teach- 
ing-learning situations. 


THE TEACHER AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


With respect to providing for individual differences, there has 
been a tendency to lean heavily upon certain administrative prac- 
tices. Among these are homogeneous grouping, special classes for 
superior pupils, classes for slow-learning and mentally retarded 
children, special classes in remedial reading, promotion by subjects, 
and differentiated marking and reporting practices. Although 
these administrative practices may have a direct bearing upon the 
problem of meeting individual differences, they are of little value 
unless the teacher employs individualized methods in planning 
and conducting the teaching-learning situation. 
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In most schools today, there is a wealth of information about 
the abilities, background, interests, and previous achievement of 
individual pupils which has been accumulated and is usually de- 
posited in either the principal’s or the counselor’s office. That in- 
formation should be readily available to all teachers. Furthermore, 
supervisors and counselors should provide leadership in helping 
teachers learn how to interpret and use that information as a 
basis for planning learning activities. 

Even though we have emphasized for years the importance of 
individualizing instruction, it is still the prevailing practice in the 
junior high school to use the same instructional materials, the same 
assignments, the same activities, and the same tests for an entire 
class group. In this respect, junior high school teachers could 
learn much from the elementary school, where teachers usually 
have two or three groups for reading, for arithmetic, and some- 
times also for other subjects. Even in junior high schools where 
there is some form of ability grouping, teachers need to differen- 
tiate learning activities because of the different interests and abili- 
ties that they will find among pupils within those groups. We 
need to have a variety of learning materials for pupils of different 
ability levels; there should be activities which appeal to different 
interests; and we need to evaluate the growth of pupils in terms 
of their respective abilities. Until the classroom teacher in the 
junior high school assumes the responsibility for meeting individual 
differences, and then develops skill in methods of teaching to meet 
those differences, this function of the junior high school will not 
be adequately achieved. 


THE TEACHER AND ARTICULATION 


As with the other functions of the junior high school, articula- 
tion between the program of the elementary school and the junior 
high school, and between the junior high school and the senior 
high school, depends much more upon the methods employed by 
the teacher than on administrative practices. Teachers in the three 
school levels need to participate in any curriculum development 
that takes place at any one of the levels; they need to work together 
on major changes in the program of the elementary, the junior 
high, or the senior high school; and they need to be well informed 
about the philosophy, curriculum, and methods employed at other 
school levels. 

There are a number of specific things that teachers should do 
to give them background for articulation in the program of the 
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junior high school. First, teachers in the junior high school should 
be familiar with the courses of study or curriculum guides, the 
textbooks, and other instructional materials used in the elementary 
and senior high school. This may be accomplished by placing the 
curriculum materials and textbooks for other school units in a 
professional library in the junior high school. 

Second, junior high school teachers should have the opportuni- 
ty of visiting elementary and senior high school classes, particularly 
in the subjects they teach. Such visitation is far more important 
for articulation than visitation to schools at their own grade levels. 
Visitation to the elementary school or the senior high school will 
be more profitable if contacts are made preparatory to the visit. 

Third, teachers of the three school units should have an op- 
portunity to work together on curriculum problems in order that 
they may better understand each others’ points of view. Many 
school systems, for instance, have workshops preceding the opening 
of school in the fall, during the school year, or after the close of 
school in the spring, which are attended by teachers from the three 
school units. If teachers from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade work together in such workshops or study groups, they gain 
an understanding of the points of view and problems at other 
grade levels. 

Finally, teachers at all grade levels must accept the point of 
view that they need to begin with the child where he is in a 
subject and build from there. In other words, nothing is gained by 
complaining that the pupils a teacher receives are not adequately 
prepared in his subject. In fact, it is doubtful that any teacher 
will ever be completely satisfied with the background in the 
subject that pupils will bring to his classes. He needs to be realis- 
tic, however, of the fact that the pupils are now in his classes, and 
that he must teach them in terms of whatever strengths and weak- 
nesses they may have at that time in his subject. The energy 
which many teachers now put into complaining about the short- 
comings of their pupils had better be placed on the preparation of 
learning activities to correct those shortcomings. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 

The principal, supervisors, curriculum directors, and counselors 
have much responsibility for helping teachers understand the things 
that they need to do in order to implement the philosophy of 
junior high school education. The curriculum director should 
help teachers become informed about the nature and content of 
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the curriculum in other subjects and at other grade levels; the 
counselor should help teachers become acquainted with the wealth 
of information that he has in his office concerning each individual 
child; the supervisor should help teachers develop skill in planning 
learning activities that are well correlated with other subjects, that 
provide exploratory experiences, and that meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of every individual child. 

It is through the instructional activities that are planned and 
carried on by the teachers, rather than the administrative practices 
of the school, that the philosophy of the junior high school can 
best be implemented. The teacher is today, as always, the key 
factor in the teaching-learning situation. It is only by helping 
teachers assume their responsibilities more skillfully that we can 
bring about any considerable improvement in implementing the 
philosophy of junior high school education. 

















The Core Idea in the Junior High School 


NELSON L. Bossinc 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


KR 


CURRICULUM IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
URRICULUM DEVELOPMENT has become the major 
problem of the junior high school. It is no longer a simple 

matter of increasing the degree of difficulty of subject matter 
offered at the grade levels, or an expansion of the horizons of 
knowledge from grades 1-12 on an ever widening circle, as the 
ripples on the pool expand on a definite ratio of progression as 
they extend outwards from the center of disturbance. 

The educational period encompassed in the grades 7-9, ap- 
proximating the ages 12-15, represent a unique time in the develop- 
ing life of a child. As educators well know, this is the time for 
major physiological change over from childhood to adolescence, with 
the accompaniment of those profound psychological concomitants 
that parallel these physiological changes. These developments are 
not necessarily abrupt or violent, albeit they are sharply etched in 
this framework of change. 

While there is a necessary continuation of the development 
of the individual—social skills and concepts begun in the elemen- 
tary school, the emergence of adolescence requires attention to 
a new pupil orientating to life. The significance of sex in the 
biological order of nature, the role of the individual in the total 
schemata of life, and particularly within our culture pattern, be- 
come central in the school’s educational program. 

This early period of transition from childhood to adulthood 
suggests an over-all curriculum emphasis upon those common ele- 
ments of understanding and adjustment that center around vital 
problems of personal social concern to the learner. Further, since 
at this age level there begins to appear a wide divergence in the 
maturation of the sex function in both boys and girls, and a 
tendency for girls to enter pubescence earlier than boys, greater 
problems arise of individualizing instruction to meet this uneven 
development and at the same time provide a common basis of 
socialization. 

Individual and group guidance thus becomes a major responsi- 
bility of the junior high school teacher. Modern education con- 
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ceives of guidance as an integral aspect of all grade levels. How- 
ever, personal, social and educational guidance becomes the pri- 
mary task of the teacher at this important transition period in the 
life of the learner. At this point, for many, guidance and edu- 
cation becomes synonymous terms as the teachers’ task is envisaged. 

The functional approach to education and the classroom sug- 
gested above has been slow to find general acceptance at the secon- 
dary school level. Historically, the administrative structuring of 
those grades now included in the junior high school period was 
done to provide a prolongation of the pattern of education 
characteristic of the traditional high school. This involved a major 
emphasis upon subject matter acquisition as the purpose of the 
secondary school, the division of the curriculum content into dis- 
crete subject divisions following the pattern of curriculum organ- 
ization found in the then existing high school and college, a natural 
tendency to uniformity and lock step class organization and pro- 
cedures, and the utilization of subject matter specialists as teachers 
who conceived their primary function to be the impartation of 
knowledge (compendiums of classified factual data) , with little or 
no concern for the need of the pupil for help with his personal and 
social problems of orientation to his environment. This was the 
point of view of the famous “Committee of Ten” of the National 
Education Association, 1893, which first recommended that grades 
seven and eight, as a separate administrative unit, be included in 
the secondary school period; and has continued to dominate the 
high school to the present. 


NEw CurRRICULUM PATTERN EMERGING 


To meet the needs of youth as presently conceived, a new pat- 
tern of curriculum emphasis is emerging at the secondary school 
level. It is based upon the idea that the primary function of edu- 
cation is to help boys and girls become effectively oriented into the 
patterns of living of the democratic society of which they are a part; 
to help them develop those personal and social understandings, at- 
titudes and skills essential thereto. It is further based upon the 
concept that learning is the change in behavior that results from 
the experiences had by the learner. 

The curriculum, therefore to be functional, it is thought must 
center around the problems of personal and social needs neces- 
sary to provide those behavioral competencies essential to success- 
ful democratic living. Problem solving becomes the basic media 
of individual and group procedures involved in class-school activi- 
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ties. Obviously, such an approach to curriculum planning will 
make areas of life activities the bases of curriculum organizational 
patterns in preference to a curriculum organization based upon 
traditional school subjects. It also involves greater integrating 
within the curriculum, and the consequent organization of class 
periods into larger units of time—blocks of 2-3 hours. The recog- 
nition of guidance, broadly understood, as an integral function of 
education made necessary by this new conception of learning and 
the curriculum requires a new concept of teaching; suggesting the 
need for greater continuity of contact between teacher and pupil, 
teacher-pupil cooperative planning as basic to genuine problem 
solving procedures and to modern theories of motivation in learn- 
ing, greater attention to individual differences both in learning 
abilities and in the environmental beckgrouid experienres the 
pupils bring to a given learning situation. 

At the present time there has been only one major attempt to 
formulate an organization of a consistent curriculum pattern based 
upon the theory of experience learning; and which endeavors to 
include the features of modern education and curriculum emphasis 
outlined above as natural corollaries of that learning theory. This 
pattern of curriculum organization is generally known as the Core 
Curriculum. One division of this curriculum organization, called 
the Core Program, is devoted to the development of the common 
competencies—sometimes called Common Learnings needed by all 
citizens. The other division is devoted to the development of the 
special competencies of pupils, sometimes called Special Interests, 
which are based upon the recognition of individual differences 
in interests and abilities. 


UNIQUENESS OF CorRE IDEA FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The core curriculum would seem to be uniquely designed for 
the junior high school which is concerned with the education of 
early adolescence—the critical period of transition from childhood 
to adolescence. Designed to focus attention upon the vital personal 
and social problems of youth the core curriculum becomes a natural 
as a means of orienting youth in this period of transition to a new 
outlook on life and to a new educational environment. 

As pointed out early in this discussion this age period respesents 
great difficulties for the school because of the unevenness of puberal 
development of boys and girls, and in the serious disparity between 
the sexes in the arrival of puberty. The resultant variation in in- 
tellectual and social needs and interests requires a highly flexible 
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curriculum. The core curriculum with its emphasis upon personal 
problems makes possible a natural and easy curriculum adjust- 
ment to meet the demands of uneven maturity development. 

Too, the core curriculum organization makes possible a less 
violent break from the methods more prevalent in the elementary 
school. The more informal personalized teaching characteristic of 
our better elementary schools are similar to those most effective in 
the operation of the core curriculum. 

The organization of core around large blocks of time, the 
emphasis upon continuity of the association of the teacher with 
the pupil, and the stress upon the limitation of the number of 
pupils each teacher must contact daily tends to restrict the number 
of teachers the pupils must meet daily in the junior high school. 
At least in the seventh and eighth grades the number of teachers 
the student meets in the core curriculum organization is not 
greatly different than exists in the elementary school. 

The fact that the core curriculum emphasizes the centrality of 
personal and social problems and the development of common 
competencies as the major task of the junior high school, makes 
this curriculum pattern much more desirable as a transitional 
agency from the elementary to the secondary school. There is a 
cautious and gradual shift from the predominantly general or uni- 
fied curriculum of the elementary school to the more differentiated 
and specialized curriculum emphasis in the later years of the senior 
high school. The subject type curriculum on the other hand tends 
to encourage early differentiation and specialization of the curric- 
ulum, which creates an undesirably sharp break between the ele- 
mentary and secondary school. 

Another consideration makes the core curriculum not only 
desirable but practicable for the junior high school. This segment 
of the secondary school in recent years quite generally has been 
freed from the restriction felt by the senior high school from 
college and university domination, directly or indirectly, real or 
imaginary, through entrance requirements imposed by these insti- 
tutions. Customary college entrance requirements stipulation of 
so many hours or units in particular subjects successfully pursued 
in high school, or a college board examination not too indirectly 
based upon the study of specified subjects in high school have tend- 
ed to keep the senior high school in a straight jacket of a rather 
inflexible subject centered curriculum, a multiplicity of courses 
and specialized teachers for each subject. The junior high school 
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has felt greater freedom to elect a more functional program such 
as the core curriculum represents. 


FUTURE OF CORE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Contrary to what many school people think core is thought 
by some influential groups as more appropriate for the upper 
division of the secondary school than for the junior high school. 
The Educational Policies Commission in its pioneering and stimu- 
lating book Education for All American Youth, first published in 
1944, featured the core currirculum idea. However, it advocated 
the use of the core curriculum beginning in the tenth grade. The 
Commission took the point of view that the educational needs of 
boys and girls of the junior high school age were “on the whole 
common to all.’’ Consequently the curriculum for grades 7-9 “in 
its broad outlines” would be the same for all pupils. Sufficient 
flexibility within each class, it was thought, should enable the 
teacher to care for individual differences. 

There is much to be said for the somewhat advanced point of 
view of the Educational Policies Commission. However the core 
curriculum movement has tended to find favor in the freer atmos- 
phere of the junior high school. 

A number of studies of the spread of the core reveal its greater 
acceptance in the junior high school. For many reasons a study of 
the growth of core for the most part has been approached obliquely 
through some of its predominant characteristics. The most ele- 
mental of these is the use of block-time classes. Block-time class 
organization is not core, but is the first step usually taken in 
establishing a core curriculum. 

The most extensive study of block-time and core usages was 
made by Grace S. Wright of the United States Office of Education 
and reported in 1949-50, 1952, and 1958. In 1949 Wright found 
block-time classes used by 15.8 per cent of three year junior high 
schools. In 1958 she reported this per centage to have increased to 
31.4, or approximately to have doubled in a period of eight years. 
In these comparison studies she found in 1949 that 91.9 per cent 
of block-time classes involved combinations of two or more sub- 
jects mostly taught without any effort to correlate. In the 8.1 per 
cent schools remaining fusion and problem centered classes were 
found. On the other hand in her 1958 report she indicates that 
most block-time classes used some form of correlation, 20 per cent 
had advanced to the use of fusion, and 12 per cent were using 
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the experience-problem centered instructional approach—essential- 
ly the core idea. 

In a more limited study confined to a sampling of 1,170 junior 
high schools reporting in 1956 it was found that 57.3 percent used 
block-time classes. 

Many other studies have confirmed the studies of Wright and 
Thompkins as to the growth in popularity of those features associ- 
ated with the core curriculum not only in the junior high school 
but in the senior high school as well. In 1956 Bossing found the 
use of block-time classes in senior high schools throughout the 
United States had doubled since Wright’s 1949 study. More limit- 
ed studies of state practices, reveal for Minnesota in 1957, 15 per 
cent of four year high schools and 9.3 per cent of three year senior 
high schools employ block-time classes; Alabama in 1956 reported 
13.4 per cent of combined junior-senior high schools, and 8.2 per 
cent of separate senior high schools used block-time classes; Michi- 
gan in 1958 reported 46 per cent of three year junior high schools 
and 54 per cent of all other types of secondary schools used block- 
time classes. In all of these studies a significant advance in the use 
of core curriculum practices in these block-time classes were in 
evidence. 

Possibly one of the more significant studies pointing to the 
place of the core curriculum in the junior high school has been 
reported by Koos in his recent survey of the junior high school 
movement in the United States. Throughout this book and in 
the final chapter it is clear that Koos, a long time student of the 
junior high school, believes the characteristics of the core curriculum 
concept are and will increasingly come to dominate the educational 
program of the junior high school. 

At one point Koos asserts that “the most significant curriculum 
trends in reorganized schools since 1930 are derived—from a study 
of the incidence of one prominent salient of recent curriculum 
reform, namely, the Core Curriculum.” Emphasizing the im- 
portance of the core curriculum in the junior high school Koos 
further states that “The early piece-meal curriculum, the general- 
courses program, and the core curriculum may be thought of as 
the three main stages in the dynamics of the junior high school 
curriculum.” 

All the evidence at hand indicates that from the point of view 
of educational theory, the core curriculum is presently recognized 
as the type of curriculum which most adequately meets the needs 
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of the age group 12-15, and from the evidence of cumulative prac- 
tice the core curriculum is rapidly finding general acceptance in 
the junior high school. 


1. Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association. 1944 p. 35. 

2. Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in the Public Schools: Our Inquiry into 
Practices, 1949. Bulletin 1950 No. 5, Washington, D. C. United States Office 
of Education. 

3. Block-Time and the Core Program in the Junior High School. Bulle- 
tin, 1958 No. 6. 

1. Ellsworth Thompkins, “The Daily Schedule in Junior High Schools” in The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 40:176- 
221, May 1956. 

For more detail concerning these studies and full bibliographic reference to 
each, see Nelson L. Bossing, “What Are Trends in Providing For Block-Time 
Classes and Core in Today’s Curriculum,” in The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 43:32-37, 1959. 

5. Leonard V. Koos, Junior High School Trends. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. 
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The Junior High School: 
Exploration or Imitation 


CuHARLEs A. TONSON 
Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, Brooklyn, New York 
KR 


HEN THE junior high school movement started, two very 

valid reasons were urged in support of the institution: a 
need existed for an educational institution which would cover the 
period of transition in the life of the child from the dependence 
of childhood to the self-reliance of adolescence; that during this 
period, there was need of an institution which should explore the 
educational interests and vocational aptitudes of the child so that 
he might come into the senior school with a more or less definite 
idea of why he was entering and where he was planning to go. 

I say these were very valid objectives, because they are funda- 
mental; they are the real reasons for having a junior high school. 
As far as the teaching of subjects is concerned, the departmental 
system of the elementary school could do the job equally well, if 
not better, because the student faced no break with the procedure 
to which he has become accustomed. And as far as the usual dic- 
ciplines of education are concerned, the elementary school could 
function equally well. But as far as discovering and understanding 
the developing interests and aptitudes of the child are concerned, 
the elementary school is totally inadequate. Were it to become 
adequate, the reason for the existence of the junior high school 
would disappear. 

It is equally true that the elementary school is inadequate to 
serve the period of transition from childhood to adolescence. Too 
much of its time is concerned with the former to give much con- 
sideration to the latter and a staff that is required to function in 
both areas in likely to function well in neither or at best in only 
one. Also the philosophy of education and administration is at 
best a dichotomy in an elementary school that tries to do the job 
and that does not make for a strong, effective institution. 

Exploration and adjustment, therefore, become the function 
of this special school situated between the elementary school and 
the higher school. When such a school is adequately staffed and 
supplied with necessary materials, it can carry out this objective. 
It can determine through the individual’s achievement in the fields 
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being explored, whether his interest lies in that field or not, how 
strong his interest is and what his aptitude is; whether interest and 
aptitude match. No test is sufficiently valid to make that decision 
and no counselor is sufficiently expert to make that decision. All 
three are needed and the former may outweigh the two latter. 

Unfortunately few junior high schools have a sufficient guidance 
staff or sufficient staff of guidance conscious and guidance trained 
teachers to do the task as it should be done. Guidance cannot be 
done in mass; it must be individual, dependent on sufficient contact 
with the individual and of such a nature as to win the confidence 
and cooperation of the individual. That means time and time 
means light loads. The junior high school to do its work as it 
should be done should have a smaller pupil-teacher loan than 
either the elementary or the senior school. And if the junior 
institution does its work in guidance; exploration and adjustment 
as it should be done, the senior school should be able to handle a 
larger pupil-teacher load because that teacher does not have to 
perform these functions. He receives students who have been put 
through the process which justifies sending them on to him. 

If the junior school really carried out its objective of explora- 
tion and adjustment, few “misfits” would get into the higher 
school. Those going into an academic senior school would be 
those who have demonstrated their ability to function therein. 
Similarly, those who entered trade school, and those who entered 
technical school or any other type of school such as art, music, 
commercial and what have you. And if the work of exploration 
were well done, a new school would by this time have been created; 
the terminal school for those who have special aptitudes—and 
limitations—which indicate that they will make their way not in 
the trades, the arts, the professions, but in personal services. This 
work is not now being done and too many of the young people in 
this category are being sent on into the other schools. 

All this, of course, presupposes a well-stafled and well-supplied 
junior school operated in accordance with the philosophy of transi- 
tion. But what frequently happens? Jmitation rather than ex- 
ploration becomes the order of the day. If the students were in 
elementary school, they would not be in competitive athletics. The 
drain is too great on a developing physical mechanism that needs 
much energy for its one development. Yet we see the schools’ 
imitating the rah, rah, rah of the senior school, football parties 
traveling in buses, fraternities, proms and what have you. Let's 
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face the fact; the sports writers swell immature egos; the chambers 
of commerce cry for a team to advertise dear old Siwash and its 
community utterly regardless of the fact that they are doing the 
very worst possible for the students. They are entitled to intra- 
mural activity to develop the physical side of the nature of their 
children, but they should not call for competitive activity which 
drains the very energy needed to develop a sound body and a 
sound mind, knowing well that a coach who has a reputation at 
stake which means a higher salary for him than his academic col- 
leagues will take every step needed to maintain the reputation. 

The junior school which makes its philosophy one of imitation 
is not making demands on its pupils that it should not make, it 
is handicapping the higher school because the students now enter 
that school not knowing why, other than social reasons or legal 
compulsion based on age, they are there. 

American education need not fear competition of the Russians 
if the junior school fulfills its function of exploration. It must 
consider seriously its position vis-a-vis Soviet education if the junior 
school operates under a philosophy of imitation with its consequent 
exploration of the pupil. 











Curriculum Improvement—Means Better 
Discipline 
CHARLES L. Morrity 
North Miami Junior High School, North Miami 
KR 

HE DISCIPLINE of children has been beset in recent years 

by many new and complicating considerations. The more 
we have learned about youngsters, the more our ideas and methods 
have changed. The more we have learned about the world we live 
in, the freedoms of complex democracy, the wonderful and not so 
good potentials of the future, the more our ideas about discipline 
have changed. 

These new elements add up to no one clear direction. Some 
seem to say, “Be more gentle.” And some appear to urge more 
rigidity. 

All of this is particularly hard on the classroom teacher. Teach- 
ers, above all, must be thoughtful, but teachers can never escape 
action. No matter what or how complex the questions—“What 
should you do? How? When?’—where you live with young 
people, these questions are insistent. 

There is need for better techniques and remedial measures for 
children who are behavior problems. I believe there is less scien- 
tific procedure in diagnosis for behavior cases that for any other 
type of handicapped child. For the visually handicapped there 
are mental tests; as well as accurate tests for hearing and defects 
of speech. But behavior problems have tended to remain in the 
scope of individual opinion and of guessing which is sometimes 
wide of the mark. 

The need for accurate diagnosis in behavior cases is more urgent 
than in many other types of problems. When a youngster is crip- 
pled, his condition is more or less obvious and is recognized as a 
defect; but when a child begins to defy the teacher, fight with other 
pupils, or take things from others, he is usually considered a 
perfectly normal being, merely afflicted with badness which should 
be removed as easily as putting glasses on the child who cannot see 
normally. It is most desirable to understand the causes of his 
difficulty, how serious they are, and what must be done to remedy 
them. 
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More and more one of the biggest jobs a classroom teacher has 
is to work for discipline. They have to work in such a way that 
children learn to do the decent thing, the right thing. They have 
to work so they learn to be fair and kind to each other. So they 
learn to live well with adults, and so adults can live well with 
them. As a matter of fact, teachers need to work so the youngsters 
are prepared to do the right thing even when no one is calling the 
orders—when teacher, parent, boss, policemen are miles away. 

Children want discipline every bit as much as adults do. Chil- 
dren are social. They are made a human being by being with 
humans and they stay close to humans all their lives. They need 
their respect, good will and approval. They seek the discipline that 
will make them like all the others around them. 

Everyone is for discipline; everyone should be for it. The 
trick is how to get it. 

I feel that one of the best ways to improve behavior problems 
is to work jointly with the students to develop a curriculum some- 
how related to their lives. 

Year after year, the battle about discipline has gone on between 
those who advocate physical punishment, strictness, and those who 
advocate the approach of acceptance and love. In the verbal ex- 
changes, the latter approach seems to be holding its own, and 
even gaining ground. 

It seems to me that our school discipline problems grow out 
of a curriculum which does not make sense to the learner. A class 
in which academic content bears no relationship to the needs or 
the realm of the learner is a breeding place for behavior dis- 
turbances. 

The importance of a meaningful curriculum is documented as 
occasional educators sponsor formal or informal research on dis- 
cipline. After a continuing informal study of discipline was made 
by the faculty, the Superintendent of Schools in Elgin, Illinois, 
reported, “The number of discipline referrals to the Dean’s office 
ebbs and flows according to the kind of job an individual teacher 
does in planning, motivating, and presenting the semester’s work.” 

The practice of presenting the subject matter in a vital and 
enthusiastic manner, of making the subject matter appealing so 
that it acts as a check or control to incipient misbehavior, is closely 
associated with effective discipline. 

Better discipline will prevail when learning experiences relate 
closely to the present interests and needs of students who see the 
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use of what they are learning. Better discipline will prevail as we 
develop active student participation, creative contributions, social 
travel, and all else that fosters good experiences. 

There is many a child who is a discipline problem despite a 
meaningful curriculum. But in our concern for nonconforming 
children, let us not neglect improving the environment of millions 
of children through gearing our curriculum to the lives of these 
people and avoiding needless behavior problems. 














Dr. Conant and Program Counseling 


A. GorDON NELSON 
Professor of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Cornell University 
KA 

I HAS been well said that guidance is the keystone of the 

arch of American education. . . . It would not be too much 
to say that on the success or failure of our guidance program 
hangs, in all probability, the success or failure of our system of 
public education.” When Dr. Conant made the foregoing state- 
ments, he warmed the cockles of the hearts of counselors 
everywhere. But in a recent book, The American High School To- 
day,? he expressed ideas that many counselors and professors of 
guidance seriously question. These ideas have reference to the 
nature of the counselor’s responsibility for helping pupils choose 
the subjects they will study. This responsibility is an especially 
important one in the junior high school, for it is in grades eight 
and nine that pupils have their first opportunity to elect subjects. 
They have not had experience in making such choices, and their 
selections in these grades may have far-reaching effects on their sub- 
sequent educational careers. 

A few excerpts (with our italics) will serve to indicate the 
tenor of Conant’s thinking about the kind of counseling we are 
: it should be school policy that the counselor 
arrange a meaningful sequence of courses in the elective programs 
of all the pupils;* “. . . students who have the ability to handle 
effectively both mathematics and a foreign language . . . should be 
urged to study both subjects in grades nine through twelve”;* 
“ ... the guidance department must have it as policy that parents 


discussing: 


who want their children prepared for colleges for which they 
obviously are unsuited will be resisted.”® According to Dr Conant, 
then, a counselor should play a dir®ctive role in the course-selec- 





tion process: he should not hesitate to express forcefully his judg- 
ment about the appropriateness of this subject or that for a particu- 
lar pupil; on occasion he should even try to persuade a pupil or 
his parents to reach a decision that he (the counselor) believes is 
best for the counselee. In fairness to Conant, it should be made 
clear that he has in mind the counselor who is highly perceptive 
and well prepared for his job, and who has sufficient information 
about his counselees to substantiate his appraisals and recom- 
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mendations. The present essay sets forth some thoughts of the 
writer concerning Conant’s point of view. 

The judgments of even the most competent counselor are, of 
course, not infallible, but they are more likely to be sound than 
are the non-professional opinions offered to pupils by relatives, 
neighbors, and friends. It is a mistake to assume that if a pupil 
is not subject to the influence of a counselor, he is not subject to 
anybody's influence. A pupil’s peers will not hesitate to express 
their ideas about the best subjects to elect; nor will Aunt Nellie, 
or the people who live next door. We agree with Dr. Conant’s 
implication that a counselor who does not use his professional 
knowledge and express his professional judgment, at an appropri- 
ate time and in an appropriate way, is guilty of neglect of duty. 
But what is “an appropriate way?” 

One effective approach to helping a junior-high pupil select 
subjects is to give him an opportunity to indicate in writing his 
pre-counseling choices, and then discuss these choices with him in 
one or more interviews. When this procedure is followed, one 
should take sufficient time before an interview to examine the sub- 
ject selections carefully, and thus prepare one’s self for counseling. 
When he is scrutinizing a particular pupil’s proposed program, 
the counselor should ask himself questions such as these: Has the 
individual chosen electives that will contribute to his exploratory 
and developmental needs? Does this pupil have a reasonable chance 
of passing the subjects elected, provided he makes a reasonable 
effort? Is the program in line with the individual’s plans for the 
future, and are these plans reasonable? Does the proposed program 
of study include the proper number of required elective subjects? 
Is the contemplated load too heavy or too light for this pupil? It 
is obvious that a counselor will be able to think clearly about 
questions such as these only if he has available the kind of informa- 
tion that one finds in a good cumulative-record folder. The pur- 
pose of these questions is to guide the diagnostic thinking of the 
counselor so that he will be prepared to conduct an intelligent 
discussion with the counselee regarding the latter’s educational 
plans. 

Any reference to diagnostic activity on the part of a counselor 
is anathema to some guidance philosophers because they assume 
that diagnosis must be followed by prescription. One writer, for 
example, states: “The youth who is channeled into science or 
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language or engineering because he is ‘best-suited’ to this has been 
robbed of a chance to learn how this major life decision was made. 
He may be successful, he may be well adjusted, he may even be 
happy, but he has not learned the sense of responsibility which 
comes from making decisions and accepting the consequences. . . .""6 
This passage conveys the impression that a counselor must either 
“channel” an individual into certain subjects or play a very passive 
interview role. 

Our thesis is that a counselor can be more than a sympathetic, 
emphatic listener—without becoming a dictator. Subject-selection 
interviews have two major purposes: 1. to help the pupil make 
sound choices of elective subjects; and 2. to provide an opportunity 
for him to develop his ability to make good decisions. A counselor 
who is so “non-directive” that he contributes little or nothing to 
the content of a curricular-choice interview, is ignoring the first 
purpose. On the other hand, a counselor who does not help an 
individual to think analytically about the choices he faces, but 
instead dictates to him, is ignoring the second purpose. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Conant’s views to the contrary, competent 
counseling in respect to the selection of subjects is not a matter of 
arranging, urging, or resisting. Rather, it involves interview 
activities such as the following: letting pupils know that they have 
made appropriate pre-counseling choices (if this is true—and it 
often is) ; raising questions designed to help an individual clarify 
his thinking; giving a pupil information about himself in relation 
to the demands and values of various school subjects; pointing out 
to him the advantages and disadvantages of different courses of 
action; explaining to a particular boy or girl and his (or her) 
parents why one program of study would probably be preferable to 
another. Notwithstanding the views of some counseling theorists 
to the contrary, we believe that these kinds of counselor talk are not 
examples of authoritarianism but of responsible professional be- 
havior. Both Conant and “non-directive” theorists seem to have 
overlooked the potential value of program-planning interviews as 
a means of providing opportunities for pupils to learn something 
about themselves in relation to educational demands. Exploratory 
course and other forms of group guidance may, of course, also 
afford such opportunities. Bennett, in writing about “program- 
ming,” has pointed out that “. . . with a judicious combination 
of learning in groups and learning in interviews, students can 
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gain power in one phase of self-direction which should carry over 
into lifelong planning. . . .””" 


1 James B. Conant, in Foreword to Guidance of American Youth, by John 
W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
press, 1952), p. xi. 

2 James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1959). 

® Ibid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 

5 Ibid., p. 93. 

*Henry Weitz, “Creating a Climate for Acceptisg Guidance Services,” The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXVIII (November, 1959), p. 191. 

7 Margaret E. Bensett, Guidance in Groups (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1955), p. 305. 
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Junior High School Education 


Joun H. Lounspury 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Florida 
KA 

I—THE RENAISSANCE 
HAT GREAT American authority and arbitrator, Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, defines “renaissance” as, “a new birth 
or revival . . . any period similarly characterized by enthusiastic 
and vigorous activity... .” Junior high school education qualifies 
for this designation under the above definition for it is in such a 
period today. More than five years have passed since the present 
writer first noted the apparent revival of interest in junior high 
school education and hopefully labelled it a renaissance. At that 
time a number of developments were discernible which seemed 
to indicate a generalized increase in the attention being given to 
America’s own educational institution, the junior high school. 
Since then a further wave of developments have shown that we 
are indeed in a renaissance period so far as the junior high school 
goes. Indications of this attention are numerous and varied. The 


following review of recent developments is, of course, incomplete, 


but it is perhaps sufficient to point up the appropriateness of the 
term. 


Increased Attention in Publications—Articles on the junior high 
school are once again good copy. Not since the 1920’s has so much 
been written on the junior high school. A gross count of items 
listed under the single heading, “Junior High Schools,” in the 
Education Index shows this to be true. For each three year period 
between 1935 and 1953 the average number of entries was 18. For 
the two year period, June 1955 to May 1957, 43 publications were 
listed, and between June 1957 and May 1959, the number rose to 
48. The most recent three year period, therefore, would yield a 
figure of about 60 articles—more than three times the amount for 
earlier three year periods. 

In addition, many professional journals have devoted special 
issues or symposiums to the junior high school. Included are such 
well-known periodicals as Educational Leadership (May 1957), 
The California Journal of Secondary Education (October 1957 
and May 1956), The Clearing House (October 1956), Teachers’ 
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College Record (May 1956), and The High School Journal (De- 
cember 1956 and the present issue) . 

Among recent junior high school publications of longer than 
article length at least two are worthy of note for their contribu- 
tion to the renaissance. One is a 1958 publication of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools entitled The 
Junior High School Program. This excellent bulletin came about 
as a result of a recognized need among educators in the Southern 
region for help in developing junior high school programs. The 
other is the first complete publication devoted to criteria for evalu- 
ating junior high schools. Prepared by the Texas Study of Second- 
ary Education in 1954, it has been distributed widely and has 
already been revised. 

Increased Attention Through State Activities—Developments 
in a number of individual states have furthered the rebirth of 
junior high school education. In Florida the junior high school 
principals have organized an active State Council. The Florida 
State Department of Education, long a supporter of reorganization, 
sponsored a three day conference on junior high school facilities 
last October. Nationally known educators and architects were 
brought in as consultants. 

Illinois, the most populous state among the lowest quarter 
based on percentage or reorganization (1952), has moved rapidly 
forward with junior high school reorganization in recent years. In 
addition to a sharp increase in the number of new junior high 
schools, many of Illinois’ two year (7 and 8) junior high schools 
are becoming three year schools. This fall a full time junior high 
school consultant was added to the Illinois State Superintendent's 
staff. The Junior High School Association in Illinois has also 
been very active and has published a series of excellent studies 
dealing with various aspects of junior high school education in the 
last few years. 

Oregon, New Mexico, New Jersey, and Nebraska have all 
recently issued state bulletins because of “renewed interests” in 
junior high schools in their states. In Utah an intensive and 
comprehensive study of junior high schools has been going on. 
This foundation supported study has centered around the develop- 
ment of criteria for evaluating junior high schools. 

North Carolina, the least reorganized state in the nation in 
1951-1952, evidences new interest. The number of junior high 
schools has tripled in this state in the last six or eight years. The 
junior high school principals in North Carolina have organized 
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and sponsor an annual spring conference. Vermont, the only state 
in the Union which reported no separate junior high school in 
1951-1952, now has several. 

A number of states are making changes in certification regula- 
tions which will more positively recognize the junior high school 
as a distinctive unit. In the years ahead the number of states which 
require special training in junior high school work for certifica- 
tion to teach at that level will certainly increase considerably 
beyond the half dozen or so states which now have special certifi- 
cates. 

Increased Attention Through Courses and Workshops—The 
scarcity of college and university offerings dealing specifically with 
the junior high school has long been recognized. Yet only in very 
recent years has a clear trend to correct this situation been evident. 
Since the mid-fifties the Committee on Junior High School Edu- 
cation of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
has been making an annual survey of summer offerings in the junior 
high school. The first comprehensive check in 1956 revealed 
50 colleges and universities offering a total of 83 courses and work- 
shops. Seventy-three colleges and universities offered one or more 
summer courses specifically on the junior high school in 1959. An 
additional 34 institutions offered comprehensive courses which 
included a major emphasis on the junior high school. The grand 
total of courses was 142. The number of states in which these 
special junior high school courses are offered has likewise increas- 
ed considerably. 

Among the more significant confrences held in recent years 
was the August 1957 New York University sponsored conference. 
This two-week invitational meeting focused on the nature of young 
adolescents and brought together sixty educators from twenty states. 
In October of that same year another noteworthy conference was 
held. Meeting in Northern and Southern sections held a week 
apart, the Pacific Regional Junior High School Conference spon- 
sored by the California Association of Secondary School Adminis- 
trators included junior high school administration from eight 
western states. 

Perhaps of even more enduring importance than the flood 
of short courses is the steady growth of pre-service teacher educa- 
tion programs especially designed for junior high school teachers. 
Many institutions have recently begun such programs, others are 
planning them. They will join the handful of institutions like 
lowa State Teacher’s College which has had a special program for 
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years. Together they will help to clear up this blind spot in teacher 
education. 

Growth in Number of Junior High Schools—The recent growth 
in the number of junior high schools is not limited to the few states 
already mentioned. It is nation-wide. While the United States 
Office of Education has not yet released the new statistics on the 
number of separate junior high schools, the total is known to ex- 
ceed 4,500. This is at least 1,373 more than the 3,227 junior high 
schools in existence in 1951-1952—an astounding increase. 

This growth has, in part, been brought about simply by the 
tremendous growth of schools generally. As in the 1920’s a wave 
of school house construction has contributed significantly to the 
progress of the reorganization movement. Following the war-caused 
slack period in building came, inevitably, a period of accelerated 
construction. New modern schools with their characteristic clean- 
cut lines have sprung up all over America. A fair share of these 
schools, and perhaps more, have been junior high schools. For 
the first time in many years boards of education have been pre- 
sented with an opportunity to consider the merits of reorganization. 
In many cases boards have been forced to think through 
reorganization as it related to school buildings because the well- 
known crop of war babies has now reached the junior high school 
level. Consolidation, a well established trend, has also assisted 
reorganization materially, particularly in moving from 8-4 to 6-6. 

When the enrollment-building situation is coupled with the 
growing interest in all matters educational that has pervaded our 
country since Sputnik, it is not surprising that the junior high 
school has become a topic or renewed interest. So it would appear 
that the renaissance of junior high school education is a reality. 
This is an encouraging event, for though the separate junior high 
school followed by the senior high school has clearly become the 
predominant pattern of secondary school organization in America, 
the junior high school has not achieved the understanding and 
status its number warranted. 
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II. THE REFORMATION 


But the existence of a renaissance of junior high school educa- 
tion is not, in itself, enough. Fortunately, there are signs to 
indicate that we have at hand not only a renaissance but a reforma- 
tion. Webster defines reformation as, “Improvement in form or 
character; change from worse to better; correction or amendment as 
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by removel of faults or errors, introducing of better methods, or 
the like.” 

The institution now back in the limelight is apparently under- 
going such improvement and change. It is not the same institu- 
tion as it was in the 1920’s. During the quiet decades between 
birth and re-birth alterations have been taking place. The insti- 
tution founded to “provide vocational training for early school 
leavers” no longer provides such training or accepts the fact of 
early school leavers. The institution was originally character- 
ized by complete departmentalization now finds block scheduling 
its most notable curriculum characteristic. The institution that 
was created to provide for “early specialization” now is committed 
almost completely to genereal education and usually restricts elec- 
tives to the ninth grade. So functions change and approved 
methods of achieving these functions change. The modern junior 
high school then has already undergone a partial reformation. 
Shifts in time and theory inevitably cause this gradual reshaping. 
But a number of more revolutionary educational practices are 
awaiting full try-outs. They indicate that a major reformation of 
junior high school education may be in the offing. These “images 
of the future” perhaps indicate the lines of future development 
for all of American secondary education. 


Junior High Scuoout Epvucation 


Among newer practices worth of more extensive experimenta- 
tion is the use of vertical or cross-grade grouping. Ability group- 
ing seems more plausible when each type of experience can draw 
appropriate students from all available grades in a school. In small- 
er schools it is often the only way real ability grouping can be 
practiced. The ungraded primary concept which is gaining ac- 
ceptance seems to carry with it the question, “Considering the 
great differences in physical, mental, and social development of 
voung adolescents, is not the ungraded junior high school unit 
just as appropriate?” Another comer in education is the use of 
various size groups rather than having all classes approximate 30 
students. The number 30 is not sacred. For some types of experi- 
ences three may be a more valid size, for others, 130 just as valid. 
Extensive use of tapes, films, and filmstrips by individuals to teach 
themselves basic skills or content is worthy of further experimenta- 
tion. Organizing a class to meet every educational need is an over- 
worked and often an ineffective solution. To educate all with 
appropriate provision for individual differences may cause educators 
to apply more fully the do-it-yourself concept. 
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The eventual outcome of the reforms in progress or in the offing 
is not clear. The end product of the movement is still unknown. 
As a matter of fact, a major turning point in the history of junior 
high eduction may be at hand. Ever since its birth the junior high 
school has been trying to serve two and sometimes more masters. 
It has succeeded as well as Henry Clay by compromising. But 
pressures are rising which push toward a more definite settlement 
than compromise may be able to secure. 

In the beginning the junior high school was what its name 
implied, clearly a downward extension of the high school with all 
the characteristics associated therewith. Such things as full depart- 
mentalization, promotion by subjects, electives, multiple-track 
curriculums, and units of credit, characterized the early junior 
high school. Then application of newer educational principles 
caused a shift away from these traditional high school practices. 
Junior high schools began to look more like upward extensions of 
elementary education as they evidenced characteristics such as parti- 
ally self-contained classrooms, integration of subject areas, organ- 
izing for instruction around big units, more direct concern for 
the non-academic aspects of young people’s lives, promotion by 
grade, and absence of elective courses. The recent history of 
junior high school education seems to have definitely established 
this intermediate institution as a general education institution with 
characteristics and functions which mark it as something other 
than simply a downward extension of secondary education. Yet 
to serve its pupils best it must also be something other than an up- 
ward extenion of elementary education. 

Because it is an institution for a particular age group, the 
junior high school’s curriculum has certain special responsibilities 
in addition to some it shares with the curriculums of other levels 

To fulfill its responsibilities a good junior high school curricu- 
lum ought to: 


1. Continue and extend the general education program of 
the elementary school. 

2. Provide for a transition between the elementary school 
organization and approach and the senior high school organiza- 
tion and approach. 


3. Provide for continued development in the basic skills. 


4. Introduce new subject areas and additional specialization 
within basic areas. 
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5. Provide opportunities to discover and pursue pupil’s special 
interests and aptitudes. 

6. Provide appropriate experiences to assist and guide the 
rapid physical development characteristic of early adolescence. 

7. Provide experiences that will develop the social competence 
needed as these pupils enter young manhood and womanhood. 

8. Provide experiences that will assist individuals in develop- 
ing values and building their philosophies of life. 

9. Provide ample opportunities for self-management and the 
development of leadership under supervision. 


Nothing in the above list necessarily adds up to Carnegie units, 
55 minute class periods, five days of class a week, 30 students to a 
section, multiple track curriculums, acceleration or any other 
“standard” practice. Yet the post Sputnik era finds the junior high 
school being pushed toward early specialization in mathematics, 
wide use of ability grouping, the introduction of foreign lan- 
guages well below the ninth grade, increased emphasis on scholastic 
achievement, and the use of acceleration to mention a few pro- 
posals. None of these practices is necessarily inappropriate for 
the junior high school, but unless care is exercised the junior high 
school curriculum may become so dominated by the senior high 
school, the college, and a panicked society that it will be unable to 
do what must be its priority purpose—a sound general education 
for all young adolescents. This general education program must 
be in harmony with our best knowledge about the nature of early 
adolescents and the objectives of education in a democracy as well 
as being in tune with the current cultural context. 

At a time when the general function of the high school seems 
to be seriously questioned, it is especially important that the 
junior high school stand by its major general education function. 
The junior high school has no business getting caught up in the 
“crisis hopping” which has unfortunately seemed to characterize 
secondary education in recent years. The futility of groundless 
“curricular gyrations” was clearly pointed out by that master story- 
teller, Harold Benjamin, in his talk, “The Saber-Tooth Tiger 
Returns.” (NASSP Bulletin, April 1958, pp. 358-366.) 

In the years ahead the junior high school can make a great 
contribution to American education if permitted to experiment 
with newer approaches to fulfilling this all-demanding general edu- 
cation role. To saddle the junior high school with a heavy slate 
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of Carnegie units, special preparatory courses, accelerated track 
programs, and the like may be to deny it the opportunity to do 
best what it primarily is set up to do. 

All that is known about the world of tomorrow and the schools 
of today points to the belief that the time has come once again to 
think big about educational practices. The fabulous future is 
already calling for some rather revolutionary new proposals of 


curriculum organization, content selection, and teacher utilization. 
From several quarters in recent years has come the call for a 
“breakthrough” in secondary education. The junior high school 
may again be the school that is most ready, willing, and able to 
do some creative experimentation in education. We await Dr. 
Conant’s contribution to the reformation of junior high school 
education. 





